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Tue number of American naval 
men who are tattooed has now, 
according to an official -;report, 
reached an astonishing figure, and it 
is not impossible that the style of the 
present naval uniform may be 
altered. There is talk of a low neck 
blouse with short sleeves, to enable 
these illustrated sailors to be seen to 
advantage. ee 

* 

According to Reuter, the Mohmand 
War will cost £200,000; and we have 
received an angry letter from a City 
Man asking why the Government did 
not conduct the matter on commer- 
cial Enes. Can <i... 
any reasonable | 
person doubt, he 
asks, that if at 
the beginning of 
the trouble the 
Viceroy had 
written to the 
Mohmands 8 a y- 
ing that he was 
about to fit out a 
£200,000  expe- 
dition against 
them, but was 
willing to settle 
the matter 
for £100,000, a 
prompt accept- 
ance of the offer 
would have en- 
sued ? 

* * 
* ; 

Insu ficient 
credit, we think, 
has been given to 
Mr. Batrour for 
his self-denying 
ordinance in pro- 
posing that no 
Premiers shall in 
future have monu- 


“Srop! Sror! 








the effigy of so slim a statesman. 
* * 

Our present “clectoral gystem, 
according to Mr. AsquitH, is “‘ an 
inadequate and untrustworthy ex- 
ponent of the real opinions of the 
people.”’ 
case of esprit d’escalier. It ought 
to have been said just “after the 
General Election. 

* 


* 

When Lieutenant-General Laurie, 
the French Presipent with an ad- 
dress his Worship wore his mayoral 
robes over his general’s uniform. 


these days of Maup AtLtans and 


this exceedingly satisfactory. 








to the Exhibition was marred by at 
least one accident, which seems to 
have escaped the gentlemen of the 
Press. A young representative of one 
of our leading public schools was 
heard shouting lustily, as M. 
Famuitres passed, “Vive le France! 
Vive le France! ”’ 
+ * 

“On the occasion of the visit to 
Windsor the Presipent will have a 
travelling escort of Household 
Cavalry, and will leave Paddington 
by special train at 3.50 in the after- 
noon.”’ We regard this as a most un- 
fair reflection on the. speed of the 
G.W.R. 





This is surely an extreme | 


the Mayor of Paddington, presented | 


Directoire dresses, Mrs. Grundy finds | the fashion. 





Can’ you stop?” 


“Srop? Way sOMETIMES WE STOPS FOR HOURS, AND HAS TO BE DRAGGED away!” 


|of Nepat wore his famous jewelled 
head-dress said to be worth £50,000, 
his Highness, we hear, was advised 
not to remove it in case some absent- 
minded playgoer should walk off with 
| it in mistake for his opera hat. 

*_* 

* 

There was great joy in Berlin the 
other day when the news arrived that 
the Lusitania’s record had _ been 
| beaten—until it transpired that it 





| was the Lusitania that had done it. 


* * 
* 


The Old Age Pension idea is very 


the Admiralty is determined to be in 
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The visit of the French Presipent | just received a medal for services in 
CHARIVARIA. the Baltic in 1854. 


** 
* 

The Sex War from day to day. 
News of a great victory for women 
now reaches us. A lady—Miss Tir- 
TERTON Of Musselburgh—has won the 
Ladies’ Golf Championship at St. 
Andrews. 

** 
* 


Two items from the Magazine 


| Page of The Daily Mail :— 
| Evenrnc Dress ror tae Batt Room. 


LEPeRS IN PURPLE. 

* 

* 
Now that Mr. Jack Dones, the 
brother of the Misses Zena and 
—_—__—— Puyturs DARE, 
Mipnptis has been the 
- hero of a motor- 
: car summons, he 
‘ is, it is rumoured, 
SG to have a pic- 
he YY ture-posteard ALL 

TO HIMSELF. 
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* 

Mr. THomMas 
ATT ZNBOROUGH, 
a member of the 
famous pawn- 
broking family, 
has left legacies 
to more than 
forty of his 
nephews and 
nieces. In a 
word, he has 
behaved as a 
true Unele 
should. 

** 

Mr. ‘THEeopore 
Davis, the 
Egyptologist, in 
unearthing the 
tomb of Hor-em- 
HEB, the last king 





- —_—_____—_—_—_—_— off the eighteenth 
ments in Westminster Abbey, for room; At the gala performance at the|dynasty, discovered that the tomb 


could always have been found for|Opera House, when the Maharajah 


had been rifled by robbers at least 
3,500 years ago. 
understand, has been placed in the 
hands of the local police. 


In the Cambridge County Court 
last week a debtor informed the judge 
that he had varicose veins, gout, en- 
teric fever, pleurisy, pneumonia, 
erysipelas, and influenza; but, in 
eross-examination, a clever solicitor, 
we understand, elicited the fact that 
the fellow was otherwise pretty well. 








A naval veteran living 


“For sale, large packing-case, zinc-lined, 
| suitable for person going abroad; cheap.”— 


In| much in the air just now, and even | Glasgow Evening Citizen. 


| It is certainly cheap, but we always 


| prefer to pay a little more and travel 


|in the Norfolk village of Ludham has | outside the hold. 


The matter, we‘ 
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TO A CANDIDATE FOR A CORONET. 


[The Pare Movisrer addresses a climber (M.P.) who has been of 
reat pecuniary assistance to the Party, but cannot be raised to the 
Boer age because his seat is not considered safe, his majority being 


a paltry two thousand.) 


Sim—and I would that I could say “‘ My Lard ’’— 
None more than you deserves a title; 
Your gifts are such that I can scarce afford 
Adequate space for their recital ; 
3ut this is not the psychic hour, I fear, 
For making you a Peer. 


Your claims are obvious. If in point of birth 
You are as yet a mere beginner, 
You have attained to that more solid worth 
Which stamps to-day the certain winner; 
For wealth, like ‘* simple faith,’’ can always sneeze 
At Norman pedigrees. 


True instinct warned you not to waste your time 
On feats of science, art or letters; 
You felt that only fools would hope to climb 
That way to seats among their betters; 
Besides, you never (frankly) had a brain 
Designed for such a strain. 


ut other gifts you had, and these you pressed, 
With lavish hints of more to follow, 
Into the Liberal Party’s yawning chest 
Where nothing ever fills the hollow ; 
And every time you thought: ‘‘ Unless I err, 
Something must soon occur.’’ 


For it was understood, though no one spoke, 
Since spoken terms might sound too sordid, 
That loyalty like yours was not a joke, 
And couldn't well go unrewarded ; 
Otherwise Virtue, to the general sorrow, 
Would shut up shop to-morrow. 


So you were put upon the waiting list. 
Then came those dreadful by-disasters, 
Which made us feel how much you might be missed 
If, in revolt from former pastors, 
Your flock’s majority, two thousand strong, 
Happened to go all wrong. 


Few seats, in fact, are safe—this side the Tweed 
(Thank Heaven for Scotland's taste in humour!); 
And you, who were to found a noble breed, 
Must be content to spread a rumour 
That you declined to join, though clear the call, 
A House condemned to fall. 


You are well out of it; for yours would be 
The sorry end which fate conferred on 
That Greek who steered the Persians o'er the sea, 
And won a golden crown for guerdon, 
Whereat the Admiral, by way of banter, 
Chopped off his head instanter. O. S. 








“To Kill Wasps.—Clap your hands smartly together so as to crush 

the insect between them as it flies. When thus killed it is quite unable 
to sting.” —The Country Side. 
Though it is quite true that a dead wasp cannot sting, 
yet it should be noted that a dying wasp is sometimes 
so ungrateful as to spurn the hand that stroked it. 
Jeginners, therefore, should avoid the ‘* south end,”’ 
where the sting is, and clap the animal on the head. 


SONGS IN SEASON. 
[Spoken to the Editor.] 


My dear sir, you would like to have the first 
refusal of a really good song? No self-respecting music- 
hall will soon be without its ‘‘ Exhibition Song,”’ and, 
in anticipation of the great demand there is sure to be, 
I beg to submit the following samples :— 


No. 1. 


(Note.—This song may be sung in public (singer's risk), and should 
be delivered by a real lady dressed in clothes which no gentleman 


would wear. ] 

At Shepherd’s Bush the Franco-Brit 
At present 's going strong, 

And those who haven’t been to it 
Should not delay too long; 

So get your shillings ready, boys, 
And ask your girl to go 

And share with you the many joys 
Of—this—stu-pen-dous—show ! 


(Chorus) 


Come, come, come to the Bush along, 
Don’t dee-lay | 

What if you do have to struggle and push a long 
Way, way, way? 

Once you get there won't it make Fiossir stare! 
It will strike her dumb; 

And imagine her joy when you take her, my boy, 
To the stadi-adi-um! 

You don’t seem to care much for that song? Well, 
here I have a different kind altogether. This song should 
be sung by a Naval officer—Admiral preferred—who 
waves a Union Jack in one hand and a Tricolor in the 
other. He must have white gloves, and the tune should 
be something like the Marseillaise, with just a soupcon 
of the National Anthem in it. Dark ‘stage. Limelight 
on the flags. 

No. 2. 


In Nelson’s days the French we fought 
On land and on the sea; (waves Union Jack.) 
In Nelson’s time who would have thought 
To-day such friends we ’d be? (waves Tricolor.) 
Our flags are both Red, White and Blue, 
And out at Shepherd’s Bush 
They wave together, and now who (defiantly) 
Will dare those flags to push? 
(waves both flags.) 
[Why “‘ push ’’?—Eb. 
Didn't I tell you this is a music-hall song? 
Ah! I had forgotten.—Eb. ]} 


(Chorus) 


Then here ’s to the new-formed friendship 
‘Twixt France and old John Bull; 
May neither of us ever have to send ship—— 
[Pardon me; I think I will take advantage of the offer 
you made me at the beginning of this interview.—Eb. 
What offer? 
The first refusal of your songs !—Eb.] 





“The Musical Society then gave a performance of ‘The Jackdaw of 
Rheims.’ We cannot but adinit that a further week’s practice would 
have made a difference. On more tlian one occasion the sopranos failed 
to come iu at the right time and generally speaking the singers were 
not well together. Nevertheless the performance was in other respects 
a good one.” —The Cambridge Chronicle. 


After all, heartiness and good fellowship are what you 
look for chiefly in a Musical Society. 
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KING COPHETUA AND 


Tae Kove (Mr. Asquira), “‘THIS BEGGAR-MAID SHALL BE MY QUEEN’ 
A GENERAL FEELING IN THE COUNTRY TO THAT EFFECT.” 


omnes | Ot! | 
THE BEGGAR-MAID. 


THAT IS, IF THERE'S 
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To MAKE THE “REVIVAL OF THE GLORIES OF THE Brigurox Roap”’ MORE COMPLETE, WHY SHOULD NOT OTHER PUBLIO-SPIRITED MILLIONAIRES 
sors In? ©=Mr. CaRNEGIE, FOR INSTANCE, MIGHT “HOLD UP” THE VANDERBILT COACH IN THE GOOD OLD STYLE. 








CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
A Series of Hurried Halfpenny 
Leaders. 


Cause I. 


An old woman at East Marden has been so 
severely stung by a bee that she has been con- 
fined to bed for a week. 


EFrrect. 
Tue Touu or tHe Hive. 

It might almost be said that every 
day brings with it a new menace; 
| that life becomes more and more in- 
|secure and fugitive. Science toils 
unceasingly to wrest the secrets from 
disease, and devise means whereby 
its terrible inroads may be repaired or 
prevented, while Nature at the same 
time is loosing her trained assailants. 
As summer after summer arrives, 
and brings with it the melancholy 
tale of the stings of bees, it becomes 
more and more evident that some- 
thing drastic must be done if man- 
kind is to be preserved from the blind 
attacks of this venomous insect. We 
submit with all seriousness that the 
time has come to ask ourselves the 
question, Is honey worth the cost? 
There are parts of England during 
Swarming time where the ground 
literally runs blue with the common 
rural antidote to the poison of the 








hive, too often, alas! of small avail,| many a stalwart British hero: why 
as a piece of news in our columns this| should not the pie of the printer? 
morning again testifies. Once more| And so on. 
we ask, Is honey worth such a cost? 
Cause III. 

Cause II. The death is announced at Leeds of a house- 

Mr. W. Hugh Spottiswoode announces a | #gent named Webb, who has been in business 

large increase in the demand for Printer’s | for sixty-five years. 
> ; _ 
Pie this year. Errect. 

SPpPpRro 

Errect. A DanGerovus PROFESSION. 
A New Disz. 





A telegram from our special cor- 


It is gratifying to note that the | respondent at Leeds reveals a state of 


British people are alive to the re-| things that cannot be too seriously 
sponsibilities of their position as | considered by the nation at large, and 


leaders of the world (although how | especially by the paterfamilias who is’ 


long they can hold it with such 4/| casting about for some career for his 
Government as we now groan/gon. We refer to the death some- 


under is a question tragic in its un-| where or other of a house agent. The 


certainty), and are sufficiently supple | tragic thing is that almost every day, 


and plastic to be willing to experi-| brings a similar piece of news. 
ment in new and wholesome articles| One had always thought of the houge 
of diet. What Printer’s Pie is we| agent as the member of a singularly 
do not know; of what ingredients | reposeful and secure profession, im- 
it is composed, or how prepared for | mune from risks. But that is not 
human consumption; but it has a|the ease. The house agent is sub- 
healthy substantial sound, and we| jected to a thousand perils, not the 


have no more hesitation than usual | least of which is that of continually, 


in devoting a short leader in praise| entering empty and, therefore, un- 
of our countrymen for their enter-| aired houses, often still damp from 
prise and good sense. Yorkshire | new bricks and mortar, with, very 
pudding and Norfolk dumplings (‘‘ the | likely, thorough draughts in .every 
jockeys for me,’’ as CoLERIDGE’Ss | room, owing to defective glazing. We 
friend said) have formed the basis of| cannot too seriously deprecate the 
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unwisdom, to give it only a mild term, 
of owners of house property who do 
not keep fires always alight. Other 
evils of the house agent’s life are the 
risks of tripping up and falling over 
surveyor’s pegs, or even over his own 
tape measure, together with brain 
fever from the intricate task of re- 
ducing an estate to rods, poles, and 
perches. Altogether we think it ad- 
visable to warn fathers face to fate 
with the question, What to do with 
our boys? to be very circumspect. 





PERFORMERS IN PERIL. 


STRANGE ADVENTURES OF EMINENT 
Musicians. 


Tue perils to which musicians are 
exposed in the pursuit of their pro- 
fession have been vividly illustrated 
by the thrilling experiences of Sir 
FREDERICK BripGe, who, as we learn 
from a recent issue of The Daily 
Chronicle, while crossing the Rockies 
was wantonly attacked by a grizzly 
bear, and, though armed with no 
other weapon beyond a hymn-book, 
contrived to keep the savage intruder 
at bay. 

But the adventure of the genial 
organist of Westminster, alarming as 
it undoubtedly was, is easily cast into 
the shade by the terrific and unex- 
ampled experience which recently 
vefell Mr. and Mrs. Huco BaMBERGER 
during a holiday trip to Switzerland. 
The gifted violinist and his charming 
wife were accompanied, as usual, by 
their remarkable child, BoLesias 
(who, though only two years old, has 
already obtained a complete mastery 
of the double-bass), and on the 
oceasion in question were wheeling 
him in his semi-grand overstrung 
Blithstein pram in the grounds of 
the hotel at Zermatt, when a golden 
eagle suddenly swooped from an in- 
credible altitude, seized the unsus- 
pecting infant in its talons and soared 
away to its eyrie on the summit of 
the Schreckhorn. The situation 
might have paralysed some parents, 
but Mr. and Mrs. BamMBERGER never 
lost their presence of mind for a 
single moment. tushing to the 
hotel the gifted virtuoso at once tele- 
phoned to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Swiss Army for the loan of a 
captive balloon and a parachute, 
which arrived in the course of a few 
hours by special train. To inflate 
the balloon and ascend in it to the 
eagle's eyrie was simple enough, but 
in the course of the ensuing struggle 
for the possession of the priceless 
infant the envelope of the balloon 
was pierced by the eagle’s beak. 
This, however, was the bird’s last 





effort, and the intrepid parents de- 
scended safely with their portentous 
offspring in the parachute. Con- 
gratulatory telegrams were subse- 
quently received from Herr Kusse- 
witzky, the famous double-bass vir- 
tuoso, Mr. Cortetyov, Mr. Orno 
Twieco, Mr. Orry Corseac, and 
many other celebrities. We are glad 
to hear that Master Boies tas is none 
the worse for his adventure, though 
the eagle has succumbed to the 
wound inflicted by Mrs. BAMBERGER 
with a diamond-hilted hairpin pre- 
sented her by Count Tassito Feste- 
tics. The only untoward incident 
connected with the episode was the 
loss, by the rescuers, of a priceless 
collection of press-cuttings, which 
they inadvertently left in the eagle’s 
nest. 

In this context mention may fit- 
tingly be made of the narrow escape 
from a watery grave enjoyed by Mr. 
BaMBERGER last autumn while dry- 
fly fishing for tarpon in the Nile near 
Luxor. Mr. BAmBERGER, who is an 
expert disciple of old Isaak, had 
hooked, as he thought, a remarkably 
fine specimen of the tarpon tribe 
when a terrific tug at his line upset 
his balance and precipitated him into 
the waters of the historic stream. 
Holding his rod firmly in one hand 
while he paddled with the other, Mr. 
BamBerGer suddenly realised that 
he had hooked, not a tarpon but a hip- 
popotamus, which made rapidly for 
him, spouting with rage and emit- 
ting prolonged hoots. The situation 
was most precarious, as Mrs. Bam- 
BERGER, who watched the scene from 
the bank, was unable to swim, and 
no musical critics or reporters were 
within hail; but by a miraculous 
coincidence the monster, when only 
a couple of yards off, was suddenly 
seized with cramp, and sank like a 
stone, leaving the renowned artist to 
scramble on shore, dripping but un- 
daunted. The hippopotamus, we may 
add, was subsequently recovered, 
and his head, superbly stuffed, graces 
one of the thirty-six best bedrooms in 
Mr. Bampercer’s palatial residence 
in Park Lane. 





L’Entente Cordiale. 


“The King was wearing the uniform of a 
French admiral, with the broad red ribbon of 
the Legion of Honour across his breast. M. 
Falliéres was in evening dress with the same 
red ribbon.”"—Daily Mall. 





“Scaffolding has come down without the 
buildings.” —Evening News. 
Hew the architect’s heart must have 
been in his mouth as the daring ex- 
periment was made. 





STRENUOUS STATESMAN. 


May 25.—Rose at 6 a.m. Dic-| 
tated letters to private secretaries ti|| | 
8. Motored in the Park till 9. 

9 a.m.—Guests at breakfast in-| 
cluded Mme. MeLsini, FRraGson the 
Franco-British tragi-comedian, and 
Miss Masri Cunarp, the new 
Apocryphal pirouettist from the 
Pantheon. .., 

10 a.m.—Received deputation from | 
Nonconformist divines protesting 
against remark of Radical M.P. and 
Under-Secretary, who had spoken of| 
private theatricals as an innocent! 
amusement. Returned a sympa-| 
thetic answer. 

10.30. — Received deputation of 
women suffragists demanding that in| 
the case of women the term “ old 
age pension ’’ should be abandoned) 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A | 





as being invidious, and “State! 
salary ’’ substituted. Promised to 


give the matter my most elastic con-| 
sideration. 
11.45.—Cabinet Council. 
- 1.30.—Lunched at home. Guests 
included Miss Topsy D’Urrey, the 
Brothers GottiwoGce, Marir Lwioyp, 
CurrGwin, and Booker WASHINGTON. 
Interesting theological discussion be- 
tween the two last named. Cnmure- 
win unable to tell me _ whether 
Kaffirs wore Directoire gowns. Marir 
LLoyD sang new topical song with 
the taking refrain :—~ 
“Oh, politics give me the double hump, 
For you ’re gassing the whole of the time 
And I pity the life of a Minister’s wife, 
Unless that Minister's Prime.” 


2.30 p.m.—Received deputation of 
shipowners protesting against the 
decision of a well-known Line to 
change their name to the Maud 
Allan Line. Returned a diplomatic 
answer, dwelling on the beauty of 
Christian names, Tennyson’s Maud, 
etc., comparing the movement of 4 
ship to that of a dancer, and con- 
trasting the styles of TaGiion!, 
Cerrito, and Genée. 

3 p.M.—House of Commons. Bat- 
FoUR anxious to know the Govern- 
ment’s intention on the subject of 
universal infant suffrage. Replied 
that the Government were as ada- 
mant in their resolve not to give the 
vote to children before they could 
speak, but that otherwise they had 
an elastic and open mind. 

5 p.m.—Tea,on the Terrace. 
Guests included Paut CrinQuevaLl' 
(who juggled beautifully with the tea- 
cups), ARNAUD Massy, and Miss 
Marcaret Bresy, the new Biblical 
pantomimist from the Velocity 
Theatre. 
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Milliner's Assistant. ‘“‘TuaT reatHer, MaDAM, MAKES YOU LOOK TEN YEARS YOUNGER.” 


Antique Lady. “ Taew I'LL TAKE THE HAT. 


But I THINK, PERHAPS, A SECOND FEATHER 


MIGHT MAKE IT EVEN MORE BECOMING.” 








6 p.m.—Debate on Resolution to} Society of Evangelical Terpsicho- 


confer plural vote on conscientious | reans. 
all| health said that the Government in- 
| persons who have married their de-| tended to make a modest beginning 


vegetarians, and 
ceased wife’s sister. On behalf of 
Government stated that we should 
view legislation on these lines with a 
benevolent neutrality, but deeply re- 


| gretted we couldn’t treat it as a party 


question. Violently attacked by 
GRAYSON as a savage and unrelenting 
tyrant. After hurried consultation 
with colleagues decided to modify at- 
tftude, and promise Government sup- 
port to the proposal on behalf of 
vegetarians. Tumult still continuing, 


promised to adopt a plastic mind on| 


the whole question. 


7.80.—Dined at House. Guests 


include distinguished French visitors, 


Mme. DIAPHANE DE Bovurpou.e and 


| La Louita, the new sacred allegorical 
| acrobat from Andalusia. 


8.—Introduced Government Bill, 
rendering teetotalism obligatory on 
all peers except those elevated by the 
present Government. Great enthu- 
siasm. 


8.30.—Hurried off to dine with the 





In reply to the toast of my 


in the way of endowing a National 
Ballet next year by devoting 
£500,000 to the building of a suitable 
Temple of Terpsichore, but hoped to 
spare two millions on the same 
object in the following year and for 
ever afterwards. 

9.45.—Looked in at the Palace just 
in time to be charmed once more by 
the John the Baptist pas seul. The 
dear little woman never danced 
better. Thought the few adverse 
comments I heard in very bad taste. 

10.30.—Returned to House. De- 
bate on Children’s Bill. In reply to 
Socialist Member stated that the 
Government would think not once 
but twice before they refused to 
grant special pensions to the parents 
of infant prodigies earning less than 
£5,000 a year. Added that although 
it was good to have a giant’s 
strength, it was base to use it like a 
giant. The Government were re- 
solved to adopt an elastic and accom- 


modating attitude on this as indeed 
on every question which — to 
the elementary instincts of our com- 


mon humanity. (Great cheering.) 





Learning to think Imperially. 


From an Empire Day essay by a 
L.C.C. child (aged 7): 

“There are a lot of Empires, like Chinese 

Empire, Hackney Empire, Stratford Empire, 
and Russian Empire. Hackney Empire is 
different to ours, ause they sing there, and 
ours is places.” 
The distinction between the two 
classes of Empire is admirably de- 
fined ; and it is further emphasised by 
a second child, who says: ‘* The 
British Empire belongs to us, you 
can go in free.’’ ‘‘ Ours is the best,”’ 
says a third, and, again, ‘* You don’t 
pay anything.’’ It is good to see this 
recognition of our free birthright. 





The Hosier’s Best Friend. 


“That this laundry is highly recommended 
by the leading West End hosiers is in itself a 





guarantee of the quality of our shirt and collar 





work.” 





—— 
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LONDON LETTERS. 
Vu. 

Dear Cuantes,—A thing has just 
happened *to me, which really only 
happens to people in jokes. - You 
would fiot believe it did 1 not lay my 
hand on my heart—(the heart isn't 
on the left side, as you thought, by 


the way. It’s bang in the middle, 
only the left auricle does all the 
work. However)—on my heart, and 


swear that it is true. : 

I was in the silver department of 
Liberty's buying some spoons. Yes, 
I fell back on spoons, after all. 
(Never . fall back. on a spoon, 
Cuarues, if you.can help it.) I was 
a hot day, and the business of selec- 
tion was so exhausting that_I toak off 
my hat and gloves, and laid them on 
a chair beside me. When it was all 
over the man went off to make out 
the bill. 1 wandered round the 
place, looking at all the other things 
which I wished I had bought in- 
stead. Suddenly a voice at my side 
said : 

‘Can you tell me if this is where 
you get ladies’ jerseys for golf? ”’ 

(I told you you had to get a jersey 
for golf.) 

I said: ‘‘ Oh, do you think that is 
a good thing? I rather thought of 
spoons myself. ... I mean, for a 
wedding present one does want some- 


thing which... Oh, I beg your 
pardon. Yes, I am Mr. Liperry. 


No Liberty at all, madam, I assure 


you. .”. This is the silver depart- 
nmrent, you know. Yes, all that 
white shiny stuff. . . Well, I dare- 
say we could do you one, if you 
wouldn't mind having the lion 
worked on it... No, we don’t 
charge for the lion. .. Or what 
about something quite simple in 
pewter... Oh, I see... The art 
muslin department would be the 
nearest thing we have... a freer 


swing, certainly. . . Good morning.”’ 

Well, no, I didn’t say that ex- 
actly. Having my hand on the left 
side of my heart it would be impos- 
sible to pretend that I did. With the 
best intentions in the world how easy 
it_is, Lucey, to slip from the rocky 
path of truth into the crevasse of 
make-believe. (Maxim from The 
Fairchild Family.) But really and 
really, CHarLes, she did take me 
for the shopwalker in the silver de- 
partment, and she did ask for ladies’ 
golf jerseys. What I actually said 
was: “‘I’m very sorry, but I’m 
afraid I'm only a customer.’’ And 
she said: ** Oh, I’m so sorry.’’ And 
then I put on my hat to show that I 
had one, and took it off again to show 
_that I knew my manners, and she 








went off to the clock counter, and 
said she was sorry to trouble the man 
behind it, but could he tell her where 
she went for ladies’ jerseys for golf, 
and he said he was very sorry, but 
they didn’t sell them. Altogether 
there was a good deal of sorrow going 
about. 


But not on my part—never. In 
common tweeds, to be mistaken 
for one of those splendid - frock- 


coated gentlemen, and admitted into 
a lady's confidence on a question of 
jerseys—there was glory for you. I 
doubt now if I ought to have gone 
down to Castle Bumpbrook.  Any- 
how, I should have insisted on all the 
gate. 

What was the gate? I distinctly 
saw three small boys hiding behind 
a cow. I suppose they paid all 
right? Cartes, I did enjoy it 
awfully, as I think I have.told you 
several times. It was good of you 
to send me in first with the postman, 
and as a postman I am sure I should 
love him very much, but he is too 
fast for me on the cricket field. 
There wasn't a run there, you know 
—a simple shot straight to cover. I 
expect he thought it was an “ ex- 
press delivery’’ or ‘‘late fee”’ 
stroke, with ‘‘ immediate ’’ in the top 
left-hand corner; or perhaps the 
brown pad made him think I was a 
telegram. lf I ever go in first with 
him again I shall register myself. 

I gather that the Vicar has to bowl 
at one end all the time, hasn’t he? 
In lieu of tithes or something. Other- 
wise you get the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners down on you. He varies 
his pitch cleverly, Ladmit. His firstly 
would take any batsman by surprise ; 
I can’t think why it only bounces 
once—finger-spin, I suppose. Then, 
immediately afterwards, you get his 
secondly, a high full-pitch which 
would almost be a wide in a layman. 
Yet all the time you feel that he is 
only leading up to his sixthly and 
lastly my brethren, which is one of 
the subtlest half-volleys I have ever 
seen. But is “ over the wall’’ out? 
I thought that was only when you 
played in a garden with a stump. 
Perhaps being the churchyard wall 
makes a difference. 

Cuar.es, I love your garden. It 
was jolly to see the white flower of 
Mrs. Sinkins’ blameless life again. 
I knew Mrs. Sinkins as a bulb—I 
mean as a boy, and have always re- 
garded her with affection. I suppose 
I shall have to wait for Dorothy 


Perkins. She is hardly out yet. 
My love ig like a—— Oh, but Dorothy 


is pink. Anyhow, she _ sweetly 
smiles in June, and it’s just on 
June, so I ’m blowed if I don’t come 





down to see her next month, whether 
you ask me or not. - Better send me 
an invitation for form’s sake. 

And teach me about flowers, wil] 
you? (And I will tell you about 
motor-omnibuses). Why do they all 
end in *“‘kins’’? It can’t be a coin- 
cidence that the only two which | 
know to talk to should do this. 
Funnily enough, motor - omnibuses 
all end in Putney, which shows that 
this is a very small world after all, 
and we needs must love the highest 
when we see it. So near and yet so 
far. Doesn't it annoy you when you 
meet a person in London whom you 
last,saw in Uganda, and he fatuously 
observes that the world is a very 
small place? It would have been a 
much smaller place, primé facie, if 
you had last seen him at Leam- 
ington. 

To return to Dorothy. We have 
flowers in London, too, please. What 
about the Temple Show? I saw a 
man there with a kodak; I suppose 
he wanted to snap the roses as they 
were growing. That’s the sort of 
weather we are on the Embankment. 
Oh, but the fruit there! I wish ] 
were a prize tomato; what a com- 
plexion. 

Now then, ask me down to meet 
Miss Perkins, there’s a dear. I 
shall be much hurt if-you don’t. So 
will you. Daddy smack ‘oo, as 
MARGERY says every time a dog 
barks. The picture of a_ ready- 
handed Jonn stalking endless curs 
across London, with one ear cocked 
for the slightest sound of a bark, is 
priceless. By all means let us peti- 
tion for a Public Dog Smacker ; much 
more wanted than a Public Trustee, 


anyhow. A. A. M. 





Coursing Notes. 

“ According to an old-time proverb, those 
whom the dogs wish to destroy are primarily 
deprived of reason; and it really looks as if 
the Government is as mad as a march hare.” 

Birmingham Echo 
On the other hand those whom the 
dogs love die young. 


“The 2nd Battalion will leave England for 

Plymouth during the first week in November.’ 

Army and Nary Gazette 

This gives them abundance of time to 

put their affairs in order before they 
start on their perilous journey. 








“The surplices of some of the choir had 
been soiled by the falling débris, and one had 
fainted from fright.’”"—-Daily Mail. 
Interviewed by our representative, 
the organ-blower said that he was not 
at all surprised, as he noticed before 
how white it was. 
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Shepherd (coneluding tale of bereavement). “Sak a GIED HER SOME O’ THAT WEE BOTTLE THAT YE LEFT YEST’RE’EN, AN’ SHE JUST SLIPPIT 


AWa’ AT FOWER O'CLOCK THE MORN.” 
Doctor. “ Dear, DEAR! 


]’M VERY SORRY TO HEAR THAT.” 


Shepherd (thoughtfully), “Eu, max Docror, 18Na IT A MAIRCY A DIDNA TAK’ ANY 0’ THE WEE BOTTLE MASEL’!” 








CLOTHES AND THE MAN. 


The problem of securing that the vast 
native population of South Africa shall be 
clothed in a civilised fashion is one of the most 


important questions that confront the British 

colonies in that part of the world.”’—The | 

Outfitter. 

Wat severs the Boer and the 
Briton ? 


What still keeps them sadly apart? 
And why are they both 
Just a little bit loath 

To be pressed to a brotherly heart ? 

And why, as by compact unwritten, 

Do both look askance at the black 
And squirm at the figure 
That ’s cut by a nigger 

Who hasn't a rag to his back? 


O Afric’s coral strand, 
Where Nature wears a-smile, 


Where orchids glow in _ bravest 
show, 

And all things grow sans spade or 
hoe, 


O wherefore, sun kissed land, 
Is man alone so‘vile? 
Because each loathes his neigh- 
bour’s clothes 


=e crude sartorial style. 





The Briton who’s garbed in the 
fashion 
Of Bond Street of course is dis- 


tressed 

Whenever he speaks 

To a person whose breeks 
Have never been properly pressed. 

How can he dissemble the passion 

He feels when there passes along 

A person arrayed in 

A suit that is made in 
A style that is hopelessly wrong? 


He cannot help a sigh 
Upon the veld to see 
A knee that bags, a seam that sags, 
A sleeve that drags, a cuff in rags; 
However hard he try 
A frown will come when he 
Beholds a pair of buttons where 
Dame Fashion orders three. 


As a rule it is foolish to utter 
Great truths ef prophetical kind, 
But this would’ appear 
To be perfectly clear 
To the most elementary mind— 
That not till the Tailor and Cutter 
Is eagerly read on the Rand, 
To make the Equator 





A bit up-to-dater, 
Will harmony dwell in the land. 


When quite the latest cry 
Upon the veld you meet, 
When yellow, white and _ black 
delight 
To wear what ’s right in Fashion's 
sight, 
Then racial feuds will die, 
And each in each will greet 
A brother dressed in all the best 
From Bond-of-Nations Street. 





The Hants and Berks Gazette on 
Beet-root : 

“The best plan is to place two or three 
seeds two inches deep a distance of eight miles 
apart.” 

This arrangement should leave plenty 
of room in between for the cold beef. 





Commercial Candour. 
Seen on a London fruit-barrow : 
“ Oranges, only two a penny.” 


More History from the Schoolroom. 

Governess. Who was Guy Fawkes, 
Nelly? 

Nelly. He tried to blow up the 


house-parlourmaid. 
I —_ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FRoM THE Diary or Tony, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, 
| May 25.—NapoLeon B. HALDANE can 
be silent in seven languages. Also 
can be exceedingly voluble in one. 
This a red-letter day for him. In the 
space of thirty-five minutes he 
worked off sixty-eight speeches. 
Nominally they were answers to 
questions. Actually, with one excep- 
tion, they had the due proportions of 
a speech. 

Exception cruelly made in case of 
ARNOLD-ForsTerR. Had prepared a 
poser with respect to Territorial Field 
Artillery. And now N. B. H., lavish 
in reply to others, curtly said, ‘‘ The 
answer to the first part of the 
question is Yes; the second, No.”’ 

What could be fairer? Still it 
wasn’t nice to make the distinction. 
Compared with his treatment of the 
INTERROGATORY ASHLEY, the difference 





Tue Catecnetic CATERPILLAR ; 
Or, “ Hatpaye’s Pest.” 


(Hon. W-lfr-d Ashl-y.) 


painfully marked. Of thirty-four 
questions on paper addressed to War 
Minister, a fraction over one-sixth 
stood in name of THE Enquirer. But 
that only half the truth. Whilst his 
printed questions were numbered up 
to six, they actually contained eleven 
distinct interrogations. Nor was that 
all. Having studied the early manner 





of the Lrish Members, Tue Anxious 
Enquirer never accepts N. B. H.'s 
luminous speechlets for a full answer. 
He is up again in a moment. In- 
stinctively assumes attitude of note 
of interrogation, and puts a supple- 
mentary question. 

This elicits fresh speech, one of 
whose sub-divisions suggests another 
question. On the average he works 
off three supplementary questions, 
which, “‘ by a simple rule of arith- 
metic,” as Don José said when ex- 
pounding the gospel of Old Age 
Pensions, brings his contributions to 
the sitting up to forty-four ques- 
tions. 

From other side of House, BetLairs 
looks on moodily. In the new Par- 
liament he was the inventor of this 
form of entertainment. Taking the 
Navy under his wing, he, day after 
day, put down series of argumenta- 
tive questions, following them by 
others “‘ arising out of that answer.’’ 
LaMBeERT, Cincinnatus of the Minis- 
try, taken from his farm to assist in 
ruling the King’s Navee, bore the 
ordeal without showing sign of its 
ravages. Sark tells me he has at the 
back of the Admiralty a rood of land. 
When things go wrong in the office 
or the House, he takes off his coat, 
brings out a spade from its hiding- 
place, and makes believe he is dig- 
ging potatoes on his farm at Spreyton 
Bow, North Devon. 

Epmunp Rosertsn, his colleague 
at the Admiralty, had no such means 
of relaxation. He was literally wor- 
ried into the Peerage by Be.uairs, 
and promises himself the pleasure of 
presently coming down to the House 
and from Peers’ Gallery seeing how 
Macnamara likes it. 

Time in its traditionally obliging 
fashion has brought its revenges. 
Beuuairs’ patent has been infringed. 
What he did for the Navy, AsHuey is 
now undertaking to do for the Army. 
Method and manner are servilely 
copied. Every day Tue Enquirer 
puts down two or three questions on 
the paper. Follows them up by 
others suggesting that the Minister, 
hopelessly cornered, is criminally en- 
deavouring to throw dust in eyes of 
representative of the people, is mis- 
leading them by garbled statements 
or deliberate evasion. 

Hard that, even under Luxoyp- 
GeorGe’s highly extolled new Patents 
Act, there is in this matter no protec- 
tion for the inventor. Happily Bet- 
LAIRS has one endearing little trick 
that may not be purloined. When 
he rises to put supplementary ques- 
tion, he holds a rolled-up copy of the 
Orders in both hands, and as he 
speaks wrings it as if it were a wet 


towel or the neck of the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty. The latter sugges- 
tion being more @ propos, the habit 





“ Wrings it as if it were a wet towel or the 
neck of the Civil Lord of the Admiralty.” 


(Mr. C-rly-n B-ll-rs.) 


contributes considerably to the effect 
of scathing inquiry. 

Business done.—Income Tax Reso- 
lutions of Budget carried in Com- 
mittee. 

Tuesday.—Since Vernon Duncan 
Pirie, ex-Captain, fluttered the 
Courts of Europe by organising o 
Foreign Legion for service in the 
Greek War, he was never so elate as 
when, this morning, he tripped down 
to the House. A great opportunity 
awaited him. Was in charge of a 
Bill designed to give Home Rule to 
Scotland, or, as the instrument was 
officially described, *‘ a Bill to amend 
the provisions for the future govern- 
ment of Scotland.”’ 

An ordinary Private Member in 
such case would have formally moved 
for leave to introduce it. This would 
have been given os a matter of 
course; the Bill would have been 
printed and circulated; on moving 
the second reading its fond parent 
might expatiate on its merits, 
capabilities and possibilities. Pine 
knew better than that. Ministers 
are accustomed to introduce im- 
portant measures under the Ten 
Minutes Rule (so called because there 
is nothing in the Standing Order 
alluding to ten minutes). Why should 
an important measure affecting Scot- 





land be smuggled through its initia- 
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tory stage? Pine answered the 
question himself. Claimed the privi- 
lege of the Ten Minutes Rule; rising 
in a House which seemed lamentably 
indifferent to the issue, began what 
should have been the exposition of 
the scheme. 

Unhappily House of Lords has 
been at it again, mauling Scottish 
Land Bills and the like. Now was 
the opportunity of giving what in 
cribbage is described as ‘‘ one for his 
nob."’ The exercise might have 
passed without comment but for 
chance presence of Prince ARTHUR. 
Lingering after Questions to take part 
in discussion on procedure with re- 
spect to the Budget in Committee, 
he ominously pricked up his ears 
when the pugnacious Pirie, forgetful 
of his Bill to amend the provisions 
for the future government of Scot- 
land, ran amok at the Lords. At the 
end of five minutes he rose to point 
of order. Was it permissible, he 
asked the Speaker, that a Member 
avowing intention of explaining the 
clauses of a Bill should make these 
excursions into controversy ? 

The Speaker thought it would 
perhaps on the whole be better if the 
hon. Member would confine himself 
to explanation. VeRxNon Duncan dis- 
played amiable inclination to join in 
discussion of this side issue. Was 
proceeding at length when Speaker, 
quoting Herrick, reminded him that 
Old Time is still a-flying. One half 
of his allotted opportunity had 
lapsed, and he had not yet ap- 
proached the Bill. Thus adjured, 
Pirie turned to his Bill, and was be- 
ginning to explain it when time was 
called. 

‘* A scheme so crude that its own 
author caunot explain it to the 
House,’’ said Prince Artuvur, with 
unwonted bitterness. If he went 
into the Lobby alone he would oppose 
the motion for the first reading. 

A jubilant cheer broke forth from 
the faithful seated behind him. Go 
into the Lobby alone? Not if Ban- 
sury knew it. Still small in num- 
bers (in spite of by-elections) but 
high in spirit, the Opposition leaped 
to their feet, and with cheers 
escorted their chieftain to the ‘‘ No”’ 
Lobby. As for Pirie, he got under 
lee of the colossal figure of EvGene 
Wason, who acted as co-teller, and, 
coming up to the table, breathlessly 
announced figures which showed that 
his Bill was saved. But it was a 
near thing. 

‘*No more Ten Minutes Rule for 
me,’” he said, mopping his brow on 
resuining his seat below the gengway. 

Business done.— More Budget 
resolutions agreed to. 








Friday.—With hereditary courage, 
self-abnegation, devotion to public 
affairs, Lord Rovert Cecit deliber- 
ately resolved to make a dreadful 
example of himself. If there is one 
illicit Parliamentary practice he 
abhors more than another it is that 
known as “ blocking ’’ Bills or reso- 
lutions. The process is as follows: 
When a Member gives notice to bring 
in a Bill or move a resolution, a 
nimble-footed adversary runs to the 
Clerks’ Table and hands in a resolu- 
tion dealing with the same subject. 
That puts a spoke in the wheel. Ac- 
cording to the Standing Orders no 
question may be debated if there 
already stands on the paper notice of 
intended action thereupon. 

Lord Ropert has, since the present 
Government came in, determined to 
stop this abuse. Judge, then, of the 





“Ah! this is evidently something in my line!” 


(Mr. H-gh L-a.) 


general horror when, The O’Grapy 
having given notice to call attention 
to the visit of His Masesty to the 
Tsar, the Orders of the next day con- 
tained a blocking motion standing in 
the name of Lord Rosert Ceci. 

Now he explains it was all done on 
principle. Adopting (on strictly tem- 
perance lines) the classical example 
of the Helot, he, in the interests of re- 
form, determined to make of himself 
an awful example that would bring 
home to the minds of the House the 
iniquity of the existing rule. 

A notle idea, finely carried out. 
Pity to hear Members scoffing and 
sneering. As SARK says, some men 
are too good for a carping world. 

Business done.—Public Rights of 
Way Bill read a second time. 





From The Yorkshire Post: 

“T. D., Dewsbury.—Yes, the city of York is 
in Yorkshire.” 
This will give the layman some idea 
of the extraordinary erudition re- 
quired of a sub-editor. 





THE UNATTAINABLE. 


I KNow a pool where the river, 
Sunlit and still, 
Slips by a bank of wild roses 
Down from the mill; 
There do I linger when summer 
makes glorious 
Valley and hill. 


Somewhere the song of a skylark 
Melts into air, 
Butterflies float through the sun- 
shine, 
June ’s everywhere ; 
Nature, in fact, shows an amiable 
jollity 
I do not share. 


For in the shade of the alders, 
Scornful of flies, 
There is a trout that no cunning 
Coaxes to rise, 
“‘ Slim ’’ as Ulysses, and doubtful as 
Didymus, 
Mammoth in size. 


And when the Mayfly battalions 
Flutter and skim, 
When all the others are filling 
Baskets abrim, 
I spend the cream of the fiyfisher’s 
carnival 
Casting at him; 


Seeing in fancy my hackle 
Seized with a flounce, 
Hearing the reel racing madly 
Under his pounce, 
Knowing at last all the pounds of 
his magnitude 
(Eight if an ounce!) 


But of my drakes and my sedges 
None make the kill, 
None tempt him up from his fastness 
Under the mill, 
And, for I saw him as lately as 
Saturday, 
There he is still. 


Thus do Life’s triumphs elude us, 
Yet it may be 
Some afternoon, when the keeper 
Goes to his tea, 
That, if a lobworm were dropped 
unofficiall y— 
Well, we shall see. 





“ Last week it was stated that in Manchester 
and Salford there were 4,342 Territorials. 
During the past week about 200 more men 
have joined, bringing the total up to 5,562. 
It is estimated that at least 50 more men will 
join before the Whitsuntide training. If this 
modest estimate is reached there will be a 
total Territorial force for Manchester and 
Salford of 6,062.”—Manchester Guardian. 


There is a touch of Mr. Hatpane’s 
optimism about all this. Buck up, 
Manchester. Only three more men 
to bring it up to 10,000. 


——» 
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TRIALS OF A FISHERMAN.—NO. 2. 


Extracts from the diary of a beginner. —“ RECEIVED PERMISSION FOR ONE DAY'S sporT IX Lorp A.’s STREAM. FOUND IT RUNNING PURPLE. 


‘Gor A WATER-COLOUR SKETCHING PARTY UP AT THE OLD MILL?’ I ASKED A LABOURER, 


”» 


UP ALONG,’ SAYS HE. ‘IT'LL BE ALL RIGHT IN A WEEK OR SO! 


‘No, Sin. Tuey’Re JUST TRYING A NEW SHEEP-DIP 








THE CRACKSMAN’S RIGHTS. 
A MEETING convened by circular was held yesterday to 
protest against the provisions of the Preventive Deten- 
tion Bill introduced in the House of Commons by the 





away from them. He had no hesitation in saying that 
the Government would be responsible for every damage 
that might be incurred by a constable or a gitizen after 
this infamous Bill was passed. It was the worst sort of 
robbery. They were accustomed to be deprived of their 
That they had to endure, but they couldn't 


Home Secretary. The hall in which the meeting took | goods. 
place was tastefully decorated with trophies of skeleton | suffer without a protest the wicked confiscation of the 
keys, dark lanterns, india-rubber shoes, masks, revolvers | last remnant of their liberty. Was there to be a time 


} 





and jemmies. 
was displayed the motto ‘‘ Our Profession Our Politics. 
There was a numerous attendance, the assemblage in- 
cluding all the most*noted cracksmen of the day. Mr. 
JosepH Licutroot (Gentleman Joe) was unanimously 
voted to the chair. The proceedings began with the 
singing of Sir Witu1am GiLrert’s pathetic ballad, “‘ The 
Enterprising Burglar,’’ which was exquisitely rendered 
by the Fagin Quartette. Mr. Licutroot’s speech 
was marked by much feeling. He said that a crisis had 
arrived in the noble vocation which they all had so 
much at heart. Unless they rallied in defence of their 
rights they would be crushed out of existence by a 
Socialistic Government, which stopped at nothing. (Loud 
cheers.) No doubt there were extremes in burglary, but 
the profession itself was not responsible for them, and 
this Bill, so far from putting a stop to them, would only 
increase them. Up to now they had all done their best 
to prevent the cracking of policemen’s heads and the 
unnecessary gagging of middle-aged female householders. 
Why had they done that? Because under a humane 
code of law they had a hope of being able to retire on a 
competence. Now, however, that hope was to be taken 


On the wall over the chairman’s head | limit for brewers and none for burglars? 
’*| sauce for the goose was sauce for the gander. Were 
| burglars to be imprisoned for ever? 


What was 


(Cries of ** Not 


|much.’’) He denounced the hypocrisy of the Home 


| Office. This Bill would increase crime by making men 
desperate. He concluded by moving the following reso- 
lution: —‘‘ That this meeting protests emphatically 


against the Preventive Detention Bill, and will leave no 
stone unturned to prevent the passage of this iniquitous, 
unconstitutional and confiscatory measure.”’ 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Witu1aM Sikes in an 
impassioned speech. He adjured his hearers by the 
memory of his much-respected great-uncle not to falter 
|in the fight. Their rights were as sacred to them as those 
of other people. Let them organise mass meetings in every 
| constituency, and bring pressure to bear on Members of 

Parliament. A midnight procession must be organised, 
‘and branches must be formed throughout the country. 
|He himself would head a deputation, and was pre- 
pared to chain himself to the Home Secretary's railings. 

At this juncture the appearance of a policeman was 
the signal for a hurried stampede, the meeting breaking 
up in confusion. 
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THE LONG WAY ROUND. 


I orren feared that two years of 
travel on the Continent would have 
spoiled her natural simplicity. I 
was more than delighted to find her 
still unchanged. It was this very 
simplicity which had first attracted 
me to the little convent-bred girl by 
the shores of Lake Leman. On the 
slopes of Bouveret I had instructed 
her in the gentle art of gentle flirta- 
tion. 1 congratulated myself on 
having accepted her sister's invita- 
tion to call on them when they re- 
turned to England. - 

From Geneva the conversa- | -- 
tion turned to Lucerne, from 
Lucerne to Tell’s Chapel, | 
from Tell’s Chapel to chapels 
in general, and thence to the | | 
church. It was a Sunday 
evening. 

‘* Epna will never take me 
to church,”’ she said with a 
sigh, ‘‘ and she won't let me 
go by myself.’’ 

‘They are so draughty,’’ 
said Epna, with a shudder. 


‘So are theatres,’’ she re- | | 
plied. 
The stars were shining 


especially brightly as we left 
the house. The chiming of 
the innumerable bells floated 
with unwonted sweetness on 
the air. The path gave re- 
siliently beneath my feet. I 
recognised the symptoms, 
and my heart leaped within 
me. 

For the first mile we 
walked in silence. I had 
my second sentence ready. 
From this depended, in my 





|a subject that I have at my fingers’ 
jends. I told her of every incident 
that had happened to me from my 
| birth to the present day. Then I 
| retraced my steps to my early years, 
|with the help of some adventures 
'that had really happened to my 
brother-in-law, and returned to the 
| present by appropriating the career 
|of a third cousin who is a bit of a 
liar. But the end of the fourth mile 
saw me no nearer the point than 
had her topmost door-step. 

| We crossed a square and turned 
down two streets in silence. Strangely 








To my intense surprise the clergy- 
man mounted the pulpit and gave 
out his text. 

The sermon was followed by a 
second hymn. After this the con- 
gregation left in a body. I began to 
grasp the situation. 

** Didn’t we miss part of it?’’ I 
asked. 

She said nothing. 

** Your sister said that we should 
have plenty of time,’’ I added, in- 
dignantly. 

She said nothing again. 
At that moment a brilliant idea 
—— flashed into my brain. I knew 











that a four-mile walk lay 
ahead of us; but I determined 
to make it six by judiciously 
losing the way. It was 
obvious that I should be 
forced to find a new opening 
remark. Also I had thought 
out several new headings, 
which would require time 
when once I got really 
started. I turned to the left. 
She turned to the right. 

““ Where are you going?” 
she asked. 

“Why, back to your 
house,’’ I answered, in a tone 
of surprise. 

‘*‘ But that isn’t the way 
we came. 

I gazed round me critically. 
*“1 am certain that this is 
the way.”’ 

** Don’t be so absurd. I 
ought to know my way home 
by this time.”’ 

I adopted a firm tone. “I 
have no intention of going in 
that direction,’’ I said. 
‘*You are so used to this 











brain, a brilliant flow of elo- 
quence. All that was lack- 
ing was an opening remark. 
This, for some reason, I was 
absolutely unable to con- 
struct. 

I finally gave it up in de- 
spair. 1 decided to begin with 
the second sentence. I opened my 
mouth some fifty times. At the sight 
of her dainty profile above the fluffy 
white boa it closed itself with a snap. 
If she had not been so sweetly simple 
I should have found my task easier. 
Yet it was for this very simplicity 
that I loved her. 

At the end of the second mile I 
determined to begin a_ general 
conversation, and trust that some 
kind spirit would make an opening 
for me. An ordinary girl, I knew 
well, would have assisted the kind 
spirit in his task; but she—— That 
was why I loved her so. 


For half a mile I talked rapidly on 


| STOLEN 
oF 1T? 


RUG 





sipe?” 


| ‘Tenant (nervously). “On, YEs. 


FROM YOUR HALL, CAN YOU GIVE ME 


enough it was her natural simplicity 
that came to my rescue. 

*“You have told me,’’ she said, 
‘all about the curiously mixed life 
| you have led. It seems to me so 
strange that in the course of your 
numerous adventures you should 
never once have fallen in love.’’ 

“But I have! ”’ 
have! ”’ 

Before I was able to tack my 
second sentence on to these opening 
words she spoke again. 

“Oh, not so loud, please. 
are here.’ 

I was only just in time to open the 
red-baize door for her. The congre- 
gation were singing a hymn. 


We 





1 shouted; ‘I| 


Policeman (to tenant of flat). “AsD You SAY THE RUG WAS 
ANY PARTICULARS 


Ir WAS A FANCY REVERSIBLE 
RED ON ONE SIDE AND GREEN ON THE OTHER.” 


Policeman (impressively). “AH—AND WHICH WAS THE @REEN 





walk that you don’t notice 
where you are going. It is 
a new neighbourhood to me, 
and therefore I noticed things 
as we came along. * Don't 
you remember that pillar- 
——— box? ”” 

‘‘There is a pillar-box along this 
way too.’’ 

“ Yes, but not that pillar-box,”’ I 
cried triumphantly. 

She seemed puzzled. ‘* Anyhow I 
am certain that this is right,’’ she 
said. 

“‘T have no intention of going in 
that direction,’’ I answered firmly. 
‘** You can’t go home alone, and you 
will have to come my way.”’ 

‘‘I won’t,”” she answered de- 
fiantly. 

“* Come along. 

‘No, I won't. 
way.” 

I felt that I was a brute. 





Please come this 


Here 


was I using the subtlety acquired by § 
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Magistrate. “So YOU ACKNOWLEDGE HAVING STOLEN THE OVERCOAT. 
Prisoner. “ Yes, YouR HONOUR. I HAD TO HAVE THE SLEEVES RE-LINED.” 
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ANYTHING MORE TO say?” 








long experience against this poor 
guileless little maiden. How could 
she guess that my persistence was 
mly part of an ingenious scheme to 
gain time for my declaration? I felt 
the blackness of my guilt in severe 
; contrast to her sweet simplicity. I 
determined that it should be the last 
piece of deception I would ever in- 
dulge in. But 1 determined also 
that it should have every chance of 
reaching the past tense. 
| “I think you're horrid,’’ she 
said tearfully. 
| I hardened my heart. I assumed 
|a posture of patient determination. 
‘Il am very sorry,’’ I said, “‘ but I 
am sure that you will acknowledge 
later that what 1 suggest is right. 
| My mind is fully made up.”’ 
| could have induced me to relinquish 
| those extra two miles. 
= | ‘Very well,’ she said suddenly. 
» | She came obediently to my side, and 
walked in silence the twenty 
| yards to the next corner. I turned 
| off to the left. This would take us 


1 a direction diametrically opposite 








to that in which we had come. I was 
determined to run no risks. 

“* Straight on, please,’’ said she. 

I continued slowly along the road I 
had selected. I intended to avoid 
this discussion at every corner by a 
show of silent firmness. I knew that 
she would come to me. She was 
such a timid simple little woman. 

I had taken but ten paces when an 
opening sentence of extraordinary 
brilliance flashed into my mind. All 
my troubles were over. The moment 
she joined me I would—— 

‘* What on earth have you done 
with my sister? ’’ said a voice. 

I stopped in amazement and looked 
up. Epwa stood before the open 


|door of the house we had started 
Nothing | 


from. I turned to look for my late 

companion. She stepped quickly past 

me, ran up the steps, drew her sister 

into the hall, and y ene the door. 
~ ” * - 

I shall not worry any more about 
that opening sentence. After all, one 
ought to be able to trust a woman’s 
intuition. 





“There is not an Institution in the length 
and breadth of the land which has been for ac 
long a time in the clutches of a more ravenous 
shoal of sharks.’’—South Dublin Star. 


What to do when clutched by a 
shark: Take his little finger in your 
right hand and press it back as far as 
it will go. He will then release his 


hold. 


“TH. K. Foster’s 174 over-shadowed every- 
thing else in the game. But for his dashing 
display Worcestershire’s second total would 
not have been so good as it was.”—The Globe 


It is the part of genius to give 


expression to the thoughts of the 
inarticulate mass. 





“India to-day is governed by a huge military 
oligarchy.” —Mr. Keir Hardie. 
You never know where you are with 
these huge oligarchies, which in our 
school days used to mean Govern- 
ment by the few. Why doesn’t our 
only Kem have the courage of his 
opinion and call them polyoligarchies ? 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


As you may gather from the title, Before Adam 
(Werner Laurie) is not an up-to-date society novel. 
The period is the Mid-Pleistocene ; and Mr. Jack Lonpon 


gives his story the verisimilitude of the first person| 


singular by making the narrator a modern man who lives 
over again, in his dreams, the life of his ancestral missing 
link, Big Tooth. Many of our dreams, according to Mr. 
Lonpon, are but racial memories. For instance, we 
often dream that we are falling into space. That is be- 
cause our ancestors, who lived in trees, were always fall- 
ing off; the shock produced molecular changes in their 
cerebral cells; and these changes were transmitted to the 
cerebral cells of their progeny . .. . and eventually to 
us. Now suppose the ancestor hit the ground and was 
killed. Then he would not have any progeny after that. 
sut if he saved himself by ; 

clutching at a branch on 


tired) for the sake of his charming pictures, very racy of 
furrow and fence, and his admirable sketches of hunting 
_types. The casual Rahilly is a study that would not 
'shame the authors of An Irish R. M., and that is high 
praise. I commend the book to lovers of the shires, and 
inot less to citizens who only hunt by proxy but can 
follow a good lead from cover to cover of a sporting tale. 





The hero of Mr. Raraew Sapatini’s The Shame of 
Motley (Hurtcutnson) would have been more en- 
gaging if he had been a little more modest. The tale 
is told in the first person, and apart from Lazzaro 
Biancomonte’s admission that he wag once daunted 
‘for just a second,’’ he relates his virtues and his 
valours with a self-complaeency which inclines to be 
irritating. Still, if I could write “‘am epic modelled 
upon the stately lines of Virgil,’ perhaps I should be 
immodest enough to describe it as “a brave thing when 
it was done.’’ As Lazzaro does not quote any of the 

———— poetry which created such 








the way, he would still 
have the shock to the 
nervous system, and (it 
might be) lots of progeny 

bsequently. And that is 
why when we dream we 
are falling through space 
we wake up before we hit 
the ground; because our 
ancestors never hit the 
ground, at least, not until 
they had become  an- 
cestors. So you should 
always say to yourself 
when you wake up with a 
jerk, “‘A near thing that 
time, Blue Nose, old boy. 
Do be more careful in 
future.’’ It is an interest- 
ing theory—more interest- 
ing, indeed, than the 
story, which is a_ very 
plain (and short) tale from 
the tree-tops. Mr. Lonpon 
gets fewer words on to a 
page than anybody I 
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A LECTURE AT THE ALPINE CLUB. 


a sensation, we must 
accept his own estimate 
of it; but he does record 
some of the quips and 
jests which amused the 
Court, and they ‘do not 
amuse me  overmuch. 
Merely to call a man an 
ass does not, for instance, 
strike me as ‘“‘a pretty 
play of wit.’’ In truth 
Lazzaro was abler at 
deeds than at words, and 
it is as a man of action 
that I like to think of 
him. I wish, by the way, 
that Mr. Sapatint would 
not write of ‘‘ a forest of 
equine legs.’’ 
In Miss Lucy (Hurst 
2! Xe a AND BLACKETT) Miss 
CAA eB CurisToBeL COLERIDGE has 
F € hit upon what, as far as | 
remember my reading, is 
in its details and manage- 
ment a new plot. Miss 














know. His ancestor must — 
have been an economist with the nuts. 


If you get as far as the first chapter of Mr. Ramsay's 
The Key of the Door (Huteninson), you are bound to 
see the thing through. I have seldom come upon an 
introduction that imtrigued me more. A popular 
General, home after long absence, takes refuge in a 
public building from the cheering crowds, and there 
encounters a lady in waiting for him who claims to be 
his wife, though he had never yet set eyes on her till 
that moment. She is discouraged in her advances by 
his polite inability to recognise her; but a pleasant 
chance throws them together at Leicestershire covert- 
sides, where they complicate the situation by falling in 
ove with one another. The author knows his country 
and has the trick of communicating this intimacy. 
If, perhaps, he seems more at home with hounds 
and with the easy manners and morals of the folk who 
follow them than he is with the perfect technique of his 
art, I can easily excuse a few blemishes of style (notably 
a tendency to false rhetoric in his heroine and a rather 
perfunctory handling of the plot, of which he grows 





; —— Lucy Leigh, the daughter 
of a great house, marries her grandfather's game- 
keeper. They settle down in a distant county, 
the husband finding a berth on an estate near 
a manufacturing town. In course of time the estate 
is purchased by a self-made man, who has married 
the daughter of Miss Lucy’s old nurse. Coming into 
residence at Barmsford she recognises the runaway in 
the hard-working wife of a dependent of her own hus- 
band. Here are delicate circumstances requiring nice 
handling. This they receive from Miss CoLeripGE 
through the course of a placid flood of narrative. Miss 
Lucy is delightful in her diverse conditions and her 
many moods. She was not desperately in love with the 
gamekeeper when she stepped down to marry him. But 
closer study of his high character breeds affection whose 
growth is marked by many subtle touches. 





“Observing the temporary incapacity of Mr. Lea, who seemed to be 
thinking furiously with his mouth open, Mr. Swift MacNeill filled the 
aching void.”—Liverpool Courier. 

Mr. MacNemt has mistaken his vocation. He should 
‘have been a dentist. 











